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64 Reviews and Notices 

The Vocabulary of Anglo-Irish. By James M. Clakk. St. Gall: 
ZoUikoffer & Cie, 1917. Pp. 48. 
Professor Clark's brochure on the vocabulary of Anglo-Irish is based 
partly on Patrick W. Joyce's English a,s We Speak It in Ireland and on arti- 
cles by Marcus Hartog and Mary Hayden {Fort. Rev., N.S., LXXXV 
[1909]) and by A. G. Van Hamel (Eng. Stud., XLV [1912]). "The way in 
which Erse on one hand and Elizabethan English on the other, have left 
their traces on the Anglo-Irish vocabulary forms the main subject of this 
treatise" (p. 14). The author apparently makes no attempt at complete- 
ness, but his principle of choice is not always clear, and some at least of the 
material omitted might well have found a place even in a brief survey of 
the field. An adequate notion of the number of English novels and tales 
in which Irish-English has been used during the last century and a half 
can hardly be derived from Professor Clark's list (pp. 6-10). Among other 
valuable sources of information regarding the history of English in Ireland 
are certain English poems written in Ireland during the early fourteenth 
century (ed. Heuser, Angl. Forschn., XIV [1904]) and the memoir by Colonel 
Vallancey {Trans. R.I.A., 1788: "Antiquities," pp. 19 ff.). See further 
Camden, Britannia (ed. Gough, 1806, Vol. IV, pp. 323, 325) and Croker, 
Pop. Songs of Ir. (London, 1839), pp. 219, 277 ff. Among the GaeUc words 
and phrases found in Anglo-Irish one misses deoch an dorais, beannacht 
leat, dUidin, sidheog, seanchuidhe, and duileasc. EngUsh readers would be 
glad to learn that such characteristic phrases as (1) 'in life' (meaning 'at 
all'), (2) 'the like(s) of him,' (3) 'from this out,' (4) 'I let on,' and (5) 'in 
it' (as in, "By the blessed night that's in it") are translations of the Gaelic 
(1) ar bith, (2) a leitheid, (3) as so amach, (4) leigim orm, and (5) ann. The 
use of co-ordinate participial phrases instead of the subordinate construc- 
tion of standard English is heard frequently among English speakers with 
no Gaelic affinities and is found in English long before Wolfe's "And we 
far away on the billow," which appears to be the only illustration in English 
poetry known to Professor Clark. It turns up in the refrain of the English 
ballad "The Fair Flower of Northumberland" (Child, No. 9), the oldest 
preserved version of which was written as early as 1597. The present 
tense of 'have' plus the participle, as in "I have my breakfast eaten," occurs 
in Old English (cf. Jespersen, Groivth and Struct, of the Eng. Lang., p. 204). 
The statement that in Anglo-Irish "relative clauses, are avoided by the 
ommis.<'ion of the relative pronoun" (p. 24) may meet with objection from 
students of historical syntax (cf. Kellner, Hist. Outlines of Eng. Syn., sees. 
109 ff.). In calling attention to the occurrence in America of peculiarities 
found in Anglo-Irish the author fails to note that the following given in his 
list are used in this country: 'shy' (to throw), 'lick' (to beat), 'power' or 
'sight' (large amount or number), 'joke' and 'fun' (as verbs), 'raggedy' 
(for ragged), 'crock' (earthenware jar), 'curdog,' and 'skillet.' 
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